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'Fortune, members of the jury, has set you up as gods over my client Aulus Cluentius, deciding 
the entire course of his life' . Ancient speeches can often tell us as much about the audience to 
whom they were addressed as they do about the speaker who gave them. This extract, from 
Cicero's Pro Cluentio ('For Cluentius', 66B.c.), tells us nothing about the speaker, but much about 
the pride and self-importance of those he was addressing. Sitting on their raised benches and 
looking across at the drama being played out in front of them, Cluentius' jurors might well 
consider themselves the equal of the gods. 

Most speeches had persuasion as a primary aim, and it was important for a speaker to make sure 
that what he said fitted in as far as possible with the audience's beliefs and prejudices. If he 
seemed to have too different an outlookfrom that of his listeners, then he could hardly hope to 
persuade them of the case he was making. Judicial or 'forensic' speeches (so called because the 
law courts were in the forum at Rome - and it is Rome that I will be talking about) are particularly 
interesting in this regard. Flere the orator had to make not just himself but also his client seem 
acceptable to the jury. If the jury approved of the defendant, and thought of him as like 
themselves ('one of us'), then there was a strong chance that they would let him off, whether or 
not he had committed the crime with which he was charged. A Roman jury was much larger than a 
British one, consisting usually of seventy-five members (thelarge number made bribery more 
difficult -or rather, more expensive!). All the jurors were from the upper class: at the end of the 
republic one third were senators (politicians, men of high social standing) and two thirds equites 
(wealthy non-senators). It was not on the whole the most- distinguished and famous aristocrats, 
men like Pompey and Caesar, who served as jurors. Instead, jurors tended to represent the rank- 
and-file upper class, the less prominent but more typical men who are not so well known to us 
today. 


Cicero stands up for old tutor 

We know a great deal about Roman court cases from the speeches of Cicero. The men Cicero 
defended were generally Roman politicians accused of violence, bribery, or extortion; in defending 
such men, Cicero had little difficulty making them out to be fairly similar to the jurors themselves -a 
little more ambitious perhaps, and a little more unlucky. There is one striking exception, however 
- Aulus Licinius Archias. Archias was not a Roman politician but a poet from Syria who had been 
Cicero's childhood tutor in Greek. And his alleged crime? That of fraudulently passing himself off as 
a Roman citizen. 

The trial took place in 62 B.C., when Cicero was basking in the glory of a successful consulship 
the previous year. The reasons behind Archias' prosecution were probably political. Two great 
generals, Lucullus and Pompey, were at loggerheads, and Archias had for forty years been a 
member of the household of Lucullus, where be had written poems praising his patron, as well as 
other more intellectual poems in the Greek 'hellenistic' tradition (all his poems were written in 
Greek, not Latin). What seems to have happened is that a supporter of Pompey, Grattius, sought to 
oblige his patron by attacking Lucullus, and hit upon the idea of prosecuting Archias. Cicero 
liked Lucullus and valued his friendship with that wealthy and cultured aristocrat, and so was 
happy to take on the case. He also felt an affection for his old tutor- and hoped, too, that Archias 
would follow up his poem on Lucullus with one on himself. (Sadly, this was not to be: Cicero was 



not the only politician who wanted to be immortalized in verse, and after the trial Archias seems 
to have gone on to write for the more aristocratic Metelli instead.) 

Archias' right to Roman citizenship waseasily demonstrated: he had been enrolled as a citizen in 
89, during the Social War, and Cicero was able to produce in court the original list compiled 
by the praetor Metellus Pius, containing Archias' name. So in the first third of Pro Archia ('For 
Archias'), Cicero argues that Archias is indeed a citizen, and modern historians have not seriously 
doubted the truth of what he says. But in the remaining two thirds of the speech we are 
treated to an 'encomium of literature', in which all literature (not just poetry) is praised at length 
and in glowing terms. Literary men deserve honour so Archias must be acquitted! 

Suspicion of fancy culture 

Why does Cicero choose to devote such a large part of the speech to this argument? He gives an 
answerto this question right atthe beginning, where he declares that since he is speaking 'before 
this crowd of highly educated people, thiscivilized juryand such a praetor as is now presiding', he 
will venture to speak rather more freely on cultural and literary matters (3). But if one looks closely 
at the encomium of literature, one realizes that Cicero cannot really consider himself to be 
addressing literary men at all. Here are some of the arguments he uses: literary study is useful to 
him in his workin the courts (1213); literature inspires men to undergo hardship and danger in the 
service of the state (14, 23); literature was thought highly of by many great Romans of old (1516); 
Archias' poemontheCimbricWarwasapproved by the great general Marius (19); his poem on the 
Mithridatic War serves to increase the fame of the Roman people (21); Alexander the Great and 
Pompey wanted writers to record their victories (24); Sulla thought even bad poets worth 
rewarding (25); and other generals too have honoured poets (27). 

These arguments in favour of literature are all based on its practical usefulness, its material value 
to society, its conformity with Roman tradition, and above all on its relevance to Rome's military 
affairs. Amazingly, Cicero is able to recommend poetry to the jury by appealing to their pride in Rome's 
military success: the point of poetry is to praise great generals, and so help the war effort! This is a 
very narrow view of literature, and it is clear that, in spite of Cicero's flattery, the jury must 
actually have been quite hostile to it for him to need to defend his client in these terms. And note 
how he broadens the discussion from poetry to 'literature': this is so that he can make capital out 
of other genres, such as historiography, oratory, and even comedy, which the jury would have 
considered more valuable and worthwhile than poetry. Indeed, Cicero is careful to say nothing at 
all about the hel lenistic epigrams that were Archias' chief claim to fame. The jurors would have 
regarded this type of poetry with suspicion and distaste: they would have viewed it as frivolous, 
effeminate, and even immoral. In short, the fact that Archias was a poet was a serious problem for 
Cicero, and one that he needs to spend two thirds of the speech explaining away. 

We know in fact that Roman juries were generally impatient of any intellectual subject that did not 
have an obvious practical application. This is illustrated by a speech of Cicero's from the previous 
year, Pro Murena ('For Murena'). Murena was a more typical client, a politicianaccusedof bribery 
in the consularelections (Cicero's defence was successful, and Murena went on to hold the 
consulship in the year of Archias' trial). One of Murena's prosecutors was Cato, a young man who 
was greatly admired for his high moral principles. But Cato was also deeply interested in Stoic 
philosophy, and here Cicero saw his advantage. The jury were 'an ignorant lot' (as Cicero tells us in a 
treatise written eighteen years later), but liked the idea of being thought of as intellectuals. He 
therefore tells them that 'since I am not making this speech before an ignorant rabble or before 
some gathering of rustics, I shall be a little more bold in discussing those cultural studies with 



which you and I are so familiar, and which we find so agreeable' (61) - and then in two or three 
wonderfully funny pages he pokes fun at the main Stoic doctrines, ridiculing them for their 
inflexibility and absurdity, and for the way they fly in the face of ordinary common sense. It is 
quite clear from Cicero's flippant treatment that the jury cannot have been great intellectuals, 
at least as far as philosophy is concerned, and Cicero cleverly exploits this fact to make them side 
with Murena, the practical man (he was an experienced soldier), rather than with the other- 
worldly Cato. 


All Greek to them 

The other disadvantage faced by Archias was that he was a Greek (i.e. from the Greek east, of 
which Syria was a part). Here too Cicero has to contend with a strongly-felt prejudice on the part 
of the jury. The men who sat on Roman juries clearly had no great respect for the Greek nation. 
We know this from another speech. Pro Flacco ('For Flaccus'). Flaccus was governor of Asia in 
the year of Archias' trial, and was put on trial himself for extortion in 59 B.C. In his speech for 
the defence, Cicero's strategy is to appeal to the jury's racial prejudice. He characterizes the 
Greeks as clever talkers, certainly, but also deceitful, dishonest, fickle, and brazen, and motivated 
by a hatred of the Romans. He does, it is true, make an exception for the Greeks of Achaea, who 
could point to a more distinguished, if remote, past, but for the Asiatic Greeks (among whom 
Archias originated) he has nothing but scorn. The issue is reduced to a ques- tion of whom the 
jurors should believe, lying Greeks or honest Romans: 'That villager from Tmolus, a man 
unknown not only to us but even to his own people - is he to instruct you on the character of 
Lucius Flaccus?' (8). Cicero could not have adopted this contemptuous tone unless it struck a 
chord with the audience he was addressing. Hisstrategy was successful, and Flaccus was 
acquitted. 

Archias' origin was therefore a problem Cicero needed to work hard to overcome. The way he 
does it is by minimizing Archias' Greek characteristics while emphasizing his Roman ones: thus 
it is the poems in praise of Roman generals that are trumpeted, not the hel lenistic epigrams. He 
also keeps very quiet about the fact that Archias' poems were written in Greek (there is just a 
brief mention at 23), and the authors with whom he chooses to compare Archias are for the 
most part dead Romans, principally Ennius. Likewise, when referring to Archias at important 
points in the speech he takes care to use his Roman name, 'Aulus Licinius'; and in speaking of 
Archias' youtli he talks, misleadingly (since Archias was not then a Roman); of 'the age when 
the toga of boyhood is worn' (5). 

Archias was acquitted: Cicero succeeded in persuading the jury not only that Archias was a 
Roman citizen (that was the easy part), but that he deserved to be one. The speech with which 
Cicero defends him, like his other speeches, has a great deal to tell us about the attitudes of the 
Roman upper class: they come across strongly as anti-intellectual, xenophobic, and extremely 
conservative. They liked holding public office, conquering other countries, making money, and 
watching Roman plays. They did not like reading Greek poetry or studying Greek philosophy; in 
fact, they had little time for anything Greek. Lucullus, Cato, and Cicero himself, who was mocked 
as a 'Greekling' by his enemies, were very much exceptions to the rule. 
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